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Labor Day Addresses 


In his Labor Day address at Pittsburgh, September 5, 
William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, took an advanced position as compared with sim- 
ilar addresses in the past. Declaring that recent reports 
indicate that 11,400,000 workers are unemployed, that 
“hunger begets desperation,” and that present conditions 
impair and destroy spiritual and moral values, he insisted 
that “no thinking person who holds in sacred regard the 
principles of a free government can disregard the poten- 
tial dangers to our free institutions.” He reminded his 
hearers that organized labor has repeatedly “proclaimed 
to the nation that prosperity can only be restored through 
an increase in buying power and in commodity prices and 
that such a result can only be reached through the pay- 
ment of high wages and the development of an employ- 
ment policy which will provide and create work opportu- 
nities for all.” Furthermore organized labor has “sol- 
emnly warned industry and industrial management against 
the disastrous results which were bound to follow the 
wage-cutting policy which has been pursued all during 
the existing period of unemployment.” 


Wage-cutting and unemployment, Mr. Green declared, 
resulted in a loss of wages and salaries amounting to 
$36,667,000,000 during 1930 and 1931. He said that those 
who assumed that wage reductions would result in more 
buying have been proved wrong, particularly by condi- 
tions in the steel, coal and railroad industries. Further- 
more, Mr. Green said, “from the peak month |in 1929] 
the workers’ incomes have declined 59.2 per cent, while 
the cost of living has dropped 23.6 per cent only. Work- 
ers’ losses in income have been more than twice what they 
gained through a reduction in the cost of living.” He 
asks “what sort of an economic philosophy is it that per- 
mits employers and industrial management to assume that 
buying power can be stimulated and be made more active 
through a destruction of the power to buy?” 


Mr. Green cited a recent report of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board wherein it is stated that 50 per 
cent of the concerns surveyed had adopted the practice 
of the five-day week and shorter working hours as a 
means of relieving unemployment. The unemployment 
problem “will be with us until we adjust work periods so 
that they will conform to our improved mechanical facili- 
ties of production.” 


“Society,” he continued, “must determine whether it 
will be menaced by a permanent army of unemployed 


created by mechanized industry, because industrial man- 
agement persists in maintaining the long work day and 
long work week, or whether, through better planning, the 
amount of work available will be equitably distributed 
among all.” 

Organized labor is determined “to use its political and 
economic strength in an effort to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of wealth and of the earnings of 
industry.” It contends that through inheritance and 
income tax laws “wealth should be distributed widely and 
equitably ; that the time has come when the people, through ° 
their government, must provide for the prevention of the 
accumulation of large fortunes and |for the] more equi- 
table distribution of wealth. 


“There is no moral justification for the transmission 
of swollen fortunes intact to a posterity which had no 
part in creating them. Democracy must find a way to 
save itself from the economic distress which is bound 
to follow a continued inequitable distribution of wealth 
created by the millions who toil and serve in industry.” 
Furthermore, “labor is opposed to the imposition of a 
sales tax because such legislation provides for the transfer 
of the tax burden from those who are most able to bear 
it to those who are least able.” 


The failure of industrial management to provide steady 
work and the inadequacy of relief provided by relief 
agencies, local, state and national, account for organized 
labor’s demand for compulsory unemployment insurance 
provided by industry which will “safeguard the full and 
complete exercise of the right of workers who may so 
desire to become and remain members of trade unions.” 
This must be supplemented, Mr. Green declared, by old 
age pensions and child labor legislation which will provide 
better opportunities and training for children and reduce 
the number of children in the competitive labor market. 


The most militant note in the address is sounded in 
the following paragraph: “We refuse to accept as final 
any reduction in wages imposed through force and as a 
result of economic pressure. If forced to yield to superior 
strength, economic or industrial, we will bide our time 
and, when the first favorable opportunity comes, we will 
strike back and fight with all our strength to restore the 
wage rates and conditions which had been taken away.” 

In an address at Syracuse, Secretary of Labor Doak 
paid a glowing tribute to organized labor for the part 
it has played in improving the lot of the workers. 

The efforts to relieve unemployment and the reduction 
in working hours before and during the depression Mr. 
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Doak regards as a great “humanitarian movement.” He 
recognized “the part that American industry and indus- 
trial leadership have played in assisting our labor leaders 
in bringing about better conditions for our working 
people.” In particular, he commended the recent Wash- 
ington conference of industrialists and bankers, the chief 
purpose of which, he said, was “the restoration of pros- 
perity through .. . reduced unemployment and a shorten- 
ing of the hours of labor.” 

Mr. Doak believes the main purpose of mechanical 
iiventions is to decrease the burdens of labor, shorten 
hours, and improve the scale of living. To do this he 
insists that wages must be increased even though hours 
are shortened, if we are to have “a well-balanced humani- 
tarian and economic program” which will “prevent us 
from reaching a state of social danger.” 

In contrast to Mr. Doak’s optimism was the tone of 
Senator Wagner's radio address on September 5, in 
which he emphasized the responsibility resting with the 
administration to hasten public works and provide relief 
as the winter approaches. He said that every project 
recently designated for construction by act of Congress 
was inserted ‘on the strength of definite assurances from 
government departments that the work would be promptly 
initiated.” Nevertheless, ‘“‘more than seven weeks after 
the adjovrnment of Congress that work is still being 
withheld from the men who are begging for an oppor- 
tunity to earn their bread. Some dispute has developed 
as to who is responsible for that delay. Whoever that 
may be is incurring a very grave responsibility. He is 
exposing the nation to the danger that the returning 
confidence, finding no foothold in employment, will once 
more take flight and disappear.” 

Senator Wagner also’ declared that “the shorter work- 
week must take its place in the American order not as a 
system of sharing work in times of depression but as a 
method of distributing purchasing power alike in times 
of prosperity and recession. By a system of reserves or 
insurance, and not through relief or doles, the working 
man must be enabled to wait for a job if waiting be 
necessary or to train for a new occupation if his old 
one be gone.” 

Finally, he stressed the importance of a more intelligent 
direction of the flow of investment funds than existed 
during the frenzied days of 1928 and 1929 and insisted 
that the channels of international trade he reopened as a 
means of stimulating domestic production, 


Minimum Wages vs. Degradation 


Much emphas‘s has been put upon maintaining the 
purchasing power of wage and salaried workers as a 
means of limiting the depth of industrial depression. At 
the beginning of the present depression those who opposed 
wage cutting hoped that wage levels would be maintained 
generally at a level sufficient to support existing markets. 
It was seen that competition in wage cutting in order to 
lower prices and gain profits would result in chaos. 
Wages would sink to mere subsistence levels, industries 
would shut down and unemployment would increase. 

Evidence is now available that these results have fol- 
lowed the orgy of wage cutting. For example, Labor and 
Industry (May, 1932), published by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry (Harrisburg), points 
out that the wages of some women in the industries of 
Allentown are four dollars a week for 51 hours of work 
and that in some bituminous coal mines the wages of 
miners are $1.25 a day for eight hours. Low wage rates 


and part-time employment provide a combination which 
is nearly as devastating as complete unemployment. So 
long as one employer can profit over his competitors by 
lowering wages the economic system cannot be stabilized 
by providing sufficient purchasing power to absorb the 
commodities produced. 

Minimum wages for women and minors have been 
advocated and established by law as a means of protection 
of health and morals. The low wage rates for women 
and minors tend to decrease the wage rates for men, 
decrease purchasing power and make for industria] in- 
stability. If women receive less than a minimum living 
wage they tend to become partly dependent on their 
families. Industries which exploit women become parasit- 
ical in that the support of those exploited has to come 
in one form or another from the income of other indus- 
tries. A legal minimum living wage for women does not 
drive all women’s wages down to that level, but if no 
minimum is set their wages sink below a living wage 
level. It is becoming increasingly evident that if compe- 
tition is to exist it should be competition to improve 
management rather than competition between the workers 
of different plants for an opportunity to work at less 
than subsistence levels. 

In 1923 the United States Supreme Court declared that 
a law of the District of Columbia fixing minimum wages 
for women was unconstitutional (Adkins v. Children’s 
Hospital, 261 U. S. 525) because regulation of wages 
amounted to an interference with that freedom of con- 
tract guaranteed by the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. In 1931, however, the court held constitutional 
(O’Gorman and Young v. Hartford Fire Insurance Co.) 
a statute which regulated insurance rates, although four 
dissenting justices regarded it as an interference with 
the freedom of contract. The majority insisted that the 
statute stood with a presumption of constitutionality in 
its favor unless it could be proved that it was not a 
perfectly good remedy for existing social evils. Obvi- 
ously, similar reasoning applied to minimum wage laws 
for women and men would establish their constitution- 
ality. 

If wage cutting in order to gain competitive advantage 
gains sufficient recognition as a force causing prolonged 
depressions and vast unemployment it would seem that it 
might be classed as a “social evil.” Limitation of the 
evil by minimum wage laws that set a bottom below which 
wages cannot be forced is advocated to protect, as do 
workmen's compensation laws and factory inspection, the 
more efficient and generous employers against the least 
scrupulous ones. 


The International Labor Conference 


At the meeting of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, April 12-30, in Geneva significant decisions were 
reached on the several subjects on the agenda. A draft 
convention was adopted providing for the further pro- 
tection of children. Earlier conventions prohibited the 
employment of children under 14 in industry, maritime 
work and agriculture. The new convention extends this 
prohibition to practically all non-industrial occupations. 
Exceptions are made of work in family undertakings, sea 
fishing and work in technical and professional schools if 
“essentially of an educative character” and supervised 
by the government. Under exceptional circumstances 12- 
year-old children may do “light work” for not more than 
two hours per day. Such work is to be prohibited on 
Sundays and legal public holidays and between 8 p.m. 
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and 8 a.m. Children of 14 may not be admitted to any 
employment which is morally or physically hazardous. 
Individual permits are to be required for children acting 
on the stage or in films. 

The conference decided that the International Labor 
Office should consult the several governments, by means 
of a questionnaire, on the provisions which would be 
desirable in a convention on the abolition of fee-charging 
employment agencies to be submitted for adoption at the 
next session of the conference. The questions to be con- 
sidered include the definition of “fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies,” the scope of the proposed regulation, 
measures for the adjustment of public agencies to supply 
the services formerly rendered by the private agencies, 
the time limit for operation of private agencies, and 
interim measures during the period of transition. 

Seven technical amendments were added to the draft 
convention for the protection of dock workers adopted by 
the conference in 1929, and one providing for agreements 
between the states which have ratified the convention on 
mutual recognition of methods of testing equipment, etc. 

The conference placed the question of social insurance 
on the agenda for the 1933 conference and directed that 
the governments be consulted on the desirability of certain 
proposals, such as compulsory social insurance for all 
employed persons, the exception of certain types of 
workers, the extension of insurance to individvals work- 
ing on their own account, and a number of technical 
questions. 

Discussion of the world-wide depression led to a 
resolution requesting the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations to recommend to the states that a list be pre- 
pared of national and international public works “on a 
large scale calculated to encourage the general develop. 
ment of the economic situation of the countries con- 
cerned,” and that financial arrangements for such projects 
he made at once; that both the League and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization be invited to attend the con- 
ference at Lausanne on reparations; that the states “take 
joint action to settle the general problems of currency 
and credit and to lay the foundations for an international 
monetary system possessing the necessary qualities of 
stability” ; that the problems of production and interna- 
tional trade be studied by the governments with the 
assistance of representatives of employers and workers 
in order to prepare conventions to “ensure the resump- 
tion of economic activity, on the basis of broad concerted 
plans, taking into consideration the gradual and system- 
atic increase in the consumption of the masses and the 
coordinated extension of international trade.” 

The Council of the League of Nations at its May 
meeting voted to suggest to the Assembly the possibility 
of a world conference on production and international 
trade with a view to the adoption of conventions such as 
those suggested by the International Labor Conference. 


International Sanctions 


The Foreign Policy Association (18 East 41st Street. 
New York City) has recently issued a pamphlet present- 
ing the pros and cons of international sanctions. Dr. 
Raymond Leslie Buell, research director of the associa- 
tion, presents the arguments in favor of sanctions, Pro- 
fessor John Dewey those for the opposition. Dr. Buell 
finds that force in some form is necessary in international 
relations and that it should be under international control ; 
that sanctions would increase the power of public opinion 
and act as a deterrent against aggression; that disarma- 
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ment is impossible without sanctions; that successful 
federations of states have always provided for the use of 
force if federal law is violated; that history shows that 
neither public opinion nor refusal of recognition is suffi- 
cient to curb an aggressor; that the difference between 
the action taken by police (which may also cause suffer- 
ing to the innocent) and that taken against an aggressor 
state by international action is not so great as many 
people believe; that the danger that the application of 
international sanctions might lead to war is “not nearly 
so great as the danger that illegal war, left to run its 
course, may spread throughout the world” ; that it should 
not be necessary to develop a war psychology in order to 
apply sanctions; that sanctions are practicable if govern- 
ments are willing to impose hardships on their citizens in 
order to develop a world community and are necessary 
for its development. ‘The only justification which he 
considers valid for the refusal to apply sanctions is that 
the state “has a higher morality than other groups—a 
view which facts do not support.” 

Dr. Dewey, on the other hand, believes that the use of 
sanctions is so impracticable “that any attempt in that 
direction is sure to make international relations worse 
instead of better’; and that, in any case, it is undesirable, 
since “resort to force fastens upon us the war system as 
the ultimate means of settling international controver- 
sies.” The refusal of the League thus far to apply sanc- 
tions is evidence, he thinks, of its impracticability. Eco- 
nomic sanctions could not be employed without military 
measures, except perhaps in cases of small weak nations 
and the real alternative to “conjoint coercive action is 

. . cessation of the policy of protecting, by means of 
armed force, persons and property voluntarily placed 
within a jurisdiction where they are endangered.” Sanc- 
tions would be fundamentally hostile to the development 
of a harmony of world interests without which a world 
organization is impossible. The analogy between the 
domestic police force and an international army breaks 
down since the use of force within the state is definitely 
restricted by a body of laws determining “both the 
objects for which public force shall be employed and the 
exact ways in which it shall be used,” since these laws 
have a consensus of community opinion behind them, and 
finally since police force is used against “only an insignifi- 
cant fraction of the population.” Even in domestic cases 
the evils resulting from the use of coercion are very 
serious. Furthermore, Dr. Dewey believes, there would 
be but little difference between “international” wars and 
other wars. International law should be so clarified that 
“the distinction between the right of self-defense and the 
concept of ‘defensive war’ is made clear,” and “it is 
fatal for those who welcome the Outlawry idea and who 
believe in it to play. even in thought, with the idea of 
sanctions or coercive force,” since this reinstates “the 
idea of war.” 

The pamphlet may be secured from the association for 
25 cents per copy. 


Economic Sanctions 

The Committee on Economic Sanctions of the Twentieth 
Century Fund has recently made public proposals to 
strengthen the Pact of Paris. They suggest an amendment 
to the Pact by which “all the signatory nations would 
pledge themselves in the event of hostilities in violation 
of the Pact, or the threat of such hostilities, promptly 
to consult together to determine upon such joint measures 
of non-intercourse against the offending nation as wou!d 
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be appropriate to keep the peace” and propose that the 
United States government should call a conference of the 
representatives of the signatories to adopt such an amend- 
ment. The Committee thinks that the suggested measures 
of non-intercourse might include the cessation of ship- 
ments of arms, munitions or any other absolute contra- 
band, and “such further economic sanctions and concerted 
measures, short of the use of force, as may be determined 
to be appropriate and practical under the circumstances of 
any given case.” 

The Committee believes that two of the serious weak- 
nesses of the world peace machinery would be remedied 
by adoption of these proposals—the isolation of the United 
States and Russia from the League machinery and the 
rigidity of the penalties the League imposes on the ag- 
gressor. The proposed economic sanctions would bring 
the weight of public opinion to bear on the aggressor, and, 
if this were not sufficient, would provide for joint action 
which might “seriously hamper its [the aggressor’s] 
military operations and jeopardize its civil industry and 
trade.” The Committee believes that this would do much 
to buttress international security, and to remove any need 
for an international army, which, it thinks, American pub- 
lic opinion will never accept. 

The Committee on Economic Sanctions includes such 
well-known persons as President Nicholas Murray Butler 
and Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Alanson B. Houghton, former United States 
Ambassador to Great Britain, John Foster Dulles, former 
counsel for the United States Peace Commission, Harold 
J. Moulton of Brookings Institution, and others. 


The Christian Social Action Movement 


A leaders’ handbook has been published by the Christian 
Social Action Movement, 740 Rush Street, Chicago (15 
cents per copy postpaid). The subtitle states that it is 
“for the use of church leaders, pastors, social workers. 
and others who appreciate the seriousness of the present 
emergency and the necessity of Christian social action.” 

Enclosed with the handbook comes a description of the 
organization of the Christian Social Action Movement 
last spring. The organization meeting was attended by 86 
persons, from 16 states. The call was sent first to Meth- 
odists, but others have attended. The purpose was to 
gather a group of Christian people who wished together 
“to face the spiritual, moral, and economic needs of 
humanity confronting us in the present world economic 
crisis,” and to discover a Christian answer. Other con- 
ferences have since been held in California and elsewhere. 
Among the conclusions of the organization meeting were 
those calling for “adequate machinery” on the part of the 
federal government “for the discovery of the needs of the 
entire country...” and “organization of the unemployed 
into groups of their own control and management.” 

The situation of agriculture received special attention 
as follows: “The farmer has borne more than his share 
of the hardships inflicted by the economic breakdown of 
American life...” The report continues: “There has 
been no voice through which the farmer could speak his 
needs to the world. The radio, press, and other agencies 
of communication and publicity to a predominating extent 
are urban minded and under urban control. The case of 
the farmer must be heard. At this point the rural church 
can make its most significant contribution.” 


The following paragraphs referred to the special re- 
sponsibility of the churches: “The church has no more 
pressing responsibility in this emergency than the provis- 
ion of facilities for strengthening the morale of the 
victims of this disaster. At the same time it is the dut 
of the church to stimulate the spirit of protest and revolt 
within the breasts of impoverished men and women. 

“We recommend the withdrawal of social and ecclesi- 
astical approval from those members of the church who 
are found guilty of gross economic exploitation.” 

This last proposal is an extraordinary demand for the 
exercise of collective religious discipline. 


Relief Expenditures in New York City 


On July 27, 1932, the Research Bureau of the Welfare 
Council of New York City furnished comprehensive data 
on expenditures for relief in the city. This exhibit of the 
expenditures for relief by the most wealthy city in the 
United States indicates something of the devastating ef- 
fects of the depression, although it is impossible to 
estimate how far the relief provided fell short of meeting 
the need. 

From October, 1929, to September, 1930, private agen- 
cies (including 11 family service agencies, the Red Cross, 
the Salvation Army and “other relief agencies”) ex- 
pended $3,340,794. From October, 1930, to September, 
1931, these agencies and the Emergency Work Bureau 
expended $13,843,291. The Bureau spent $8,082,737 for 
wages and $102,612 for relief. From October, 1931, to 
June, 1932, the aggregate sum increased to $15,503,762. 
Estimated expenditures from July, 1932, to September 
increase this sum to $19,698,262. 

From October, 1930, to September, 1931, the Mayor's 
Official Committee spent $1,394,144. From October, 
1931, to June, 1932, it spent $1,425,893. Estimated ex- 
penditures from July, 1932, to September will add $300,- 
000, or a total of $1,725,893 from October, 1931, to 
September, 1932. 

The Board of Education School Relief Fund spent 
$393,487 from October, 1930, to September, 1931, and 
$1,401,967 from October, 1931, to June, 1932; to which 
should be added $300,000 estimated expenditures from 
July, 1932, to September. 

From October, 1929, to September, 1930, public agen- 
cies expended $8,517,965 (including the Department of 
Public Welfare’s aid to veterans and the blind and the 
Board of Child Welfare’s aid to mothers). This total 
was increased to $21,898,006 during the period from 
October, 1930, to September, 1931. This included the 
expenditure of $4,846,939 for city work relief and of 
$5,120,152 for old age security by the Department of 
Public Welfare. From October, 1931, to June, 1932, the 
total increased to $37,215,525, the expenditures of the 
City Commission Work Bureau accounting for $10,772,- 
462. The estimated expenditures for all public agencies 
from July, 1932, to September will bring the total to 
$51,934,525. 

During the whole period from October, 1929, to Sep- 
tember, 1932, the total expenditures of private, semi- 
official and public agencies will amount to $124,448,334, 
most of which can be attributed to the increased need 
occasioned by the depression. Even the requirements for 
old age security and mothers’ aid doubtless have been 
increased because of the depression. 
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